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tempted men like Michael the Scot and Paracelsus to
confess to the superhuman knowledge of which they
were accused. When the accusation remained a mere
popular cry, it might be despised; but when it was
countenanced by authority, it became formidable.

Meanwhile the Church had made good its claim to be
regarded as a patron of learning, though in bonds, by its
part in the foundation of the universities, of which, in
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, those of Bologna,
Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, and Padua were the chief,
and by its countenance of the Scholastic Philosophy.
Sir William Hamilton and German commentators have
done something to realise the wish of Leibnitz for the
extraction of the scattered particles of gold in abandoned
mines ; and Mr Maurice has warned us against contempt
of those who, under fetters, yet ruled the serious thought
of their time. But when due deference has been paid
to the men on whose shoulders we are sometimes raised,
we may still assert with. Bacon that the schoolmen mis-
took subtilty for wisdom, and divided their ingenuity
between questions impossible to answer, and others not
worth raising.

Much that seems to us barbarous in their language,
and futile in their distinctions, may have been due to a
confused terminology not inconsistent with logical acute-
ness ; but their fundamental error lay in an idea of
Science more false than that of the ancients. The
schoolmen were not a body held together by any com-
munity of sect: on the few open questions they were
often ranged on different sides, but they were at one in
worship of an authority which, having accepted, they
were resolved to impose. In their age, it has been said,